MY LORD THE ELEPHANT

so delicate that an elephant can pick up
a coin with the finger-like muscle at its
tip. He can also knot the end of it to
deliver a blow, though his kick is even
more effective. He uses his trunk for
conveying food and water to his mouth
and for squirting water or dust over his

body.

The tusks of a full-grown male ele-
phant are frequently five or six feet long,
and rare specimens have measured eight
or ten. To the elephant, tusks are useful
not alone for lifting objects but as weap-
ons. African elephants use them as in-
struments for even digging up edible
roots.

In Africa, elephants are killed for
their ivory, and are seldom captured and
trained. The sportsman, rifle in hand,
hunts them on foot. Guided by African
hunters, he creeps through the under-
growth of the forest toward some spot
where a herd or a stray rogue is believed

to be. The greatest care is necessary, for
a mistake may cost the sportsman his life.
The monster can crash through the un-
dergrowth at vast speed, smashing the
creepers before him like cotton threads.
To be caught by that waving trunk, or on .
those gleaming tusks, is almost certain
death.

The African elephant is larger than the
Indian, being frequently ten or eleven feet
high. It can charge at a greater speed
and maintain it for a longer distance than
its Asiatic cousins.

It is said that for three hundred yards
or so it can run at a speed equal to fifteen
miles an hour, and for a full hour can
keep up a pace of ten miles, as against
the Indian elephant's six or eight. As a '
rule, too, its tusks are larger and usually
both males and females possess them.
The great difference between African and
Asiatic elephants, however, is that the
African has much larger ears.

FROM  THE  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT  COMES  MOST OF THE  WORLD'S  IVORY

The larger ears and more wrinkled trunk distinguish the African elephant from that of India,

It is also more savage and instead of living on leaves, fruit and grass, it eats roots and

boughs, digging the roots up with its tusks.   Circus men have found it exceedingly difficult to

train their African pachyderms either to work or to perform.
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